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The suprLemeNt of twelve sheets, for the last ; possible, several weeks before the close of the late 


volume of the Register, is now completed, and will 
be forwarded next week to those who have ordered 
it. Some copies are not engaged, price one dollar, 
It contains a great quantity of such matter as would 
have been inserted in the volume itself, if there had 
been room for it. 





As it now is high time that all the accounts for the 
resent year’s business of the Reeister should be 
closed, and many accounts, unfortunately, remain 
open—and as, moreover, the editor seriously “wants 
money and must have it,”—he respecifully requests 
all his friends, agents and others, to make a com- 
non effort, at this very time, to remit to him such 
amounts as may be his due. 

The editor gratefully acknowledges the general 
punctuality of his numerous subscribers—and hopes 
that nearly all will soon extend the same attention 
to his little demands. He has not any private patron- 
age, nor “advertising friends,” to support this costly 
establishment; if his work is devoted to the people, 
it is the people that must and will mantain it. 








Congress—Private Claims, &c. 

The National Intelligencer, of Saturday jasi, speak- 
ing of the late session of congress, finds some cause 
to compliment it, by saying—*“it is a maxim with 
our oldest and most practical legislators, that, with 
a view to the public good, congress cannot legislate 
too little’—the editors do not, however, fully as- 
sent to this broad proposition; but praise the 15th 
congress because more of its acts have excited “a 
murmur of disapprobation.” 

If none of the “acts” of congress are reprehensible 
—-much of the ta/k about several things is severely 
to be deprecated, as preventing the national legisla. 
ture from passing many acts which they ought to 
have passed. 

One ofthe best men in congress said to the writer 
hereof, “I would rather urge the settlement of a just 
claim at the court of the Grand Turk, than ask it of 
the house of representatives.” This wholesale re- 
proof istoo weil supported by facts well known to 
us. Persons having claims against government, 
which require the itervention of eongress, are 
commonly treated with adegree ofhauteur and con- 
tempt that disgusts, or a cold neglect that mortifies 
and distresses them. ‘They often attend month af- 
termonth, session after session, and leave W ashing- 
ton ina firm belief, thatit is the last place in the 
world which aman should visit to learn moral or poli- 
tical virtue—smarting under the reflection, that they 
have lost much time and suffered much derange- 
ment of business in their absence from heme, as well 
us sacrificed much money in travelling and subsis- 
tence—for nothing. 

There are hundreds of cases, perhaps, like the 
following—we know a gentleman who bas twice 
travelled from the most distant part of the union 
and spent two winters at Washington, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an act to authorize the settlement 
of certain accouuts, about which there is no dispute, 
no shadow of a doubt, as to the night or justice of 
them—in whose favor the committee to whom they 
were referred, reported in the mest favorable terips 

Vor XVIL.—~Y, : 





session; but the talk commenced about the Seminole 
war, there was not time to pass an act inhis favor; 
and,as a new congresscomesin, all his business must 
be gone over again de novo, which he must attend 
to again in person, atthe additional cost of 1000, or 
150U dollars, besides the loss and sacrifice of another 
six months of his time: making, in the whole, an ag- 
gregate of positive expenditure equal to about twenty 
per cent, of the sum claimed, which will certainly be 
given to him as soon as congress can find leisure 
enough to act on his case. Now, this is an “abomi- 
nation,” and, what is worse, quite a common affair. 

Many preposterous claims have been paid by con- 
gress, and the several committees are, no doubt, so 
beset by dishonest men, as to feel sometimes almost 
disposed to reject,or neglect, every thing that comes 
before them; and, especially towards the close of a 
session, there are some gentlemen who are not a 
moment free froin the importunity of one claimant 
or another. Herein, perhaps, may be founda par- 
tial apology for what isso much reprehended. But 
a great fault exists in the usage of the house itself, 
which adds much to the labor and fatigue of its com- 
mittees, in neglecting, or refusing, promptly to act 
upon cases reported, and so dismiss them. In at 
least nine cases out of ten, as to private claims, if the 
commuttee to whom they are referred make anuna- 
nimous report, such report is agreed to without de- 
bate, and nothing remains to be done but to give the 
bill or resolution attached, the sanction of the house. 
This might often be accomplished in less time than 
the house spends in hearing a proposition to take 
up One of these reports, and in refusing to consider 
it; not from any objection to the report itself, but 
because of some other subject supposed to be of 
greater importance; and so it hangs over from day to 
day, and the committees are so bored by the claim- 
ants as to get out of patience: to fee] disgusted and 
act disgustingly. 

If the good practice of the house in receivine pe- 
titions, were resorted to to act uponthe reports of 
the committees to whom such petitions are referred, 
much precious time would be saved to the house, 
and the committee-men and claimants be prevented 
from many unpleasant and mortifying recountres and, 
occurrences, [tis the first business of every day’s 
sitting to receive petitions and reports—the for- 
mer are referred, but no time is allotted to act upon 
the latter; and a sort of scramble sometimes take 
place to get them before the house atall! Ifa cer- 
tain day in the week were expressly assigned for 
such private business as had been reported upon by 
the committees during the week, a list of which 
should be made out and laid upon the desks of the 
members, that they might exactly know what was to 
be done, 15 or 20 common cases might be fully con- 
sidered and disposed of ina day, without any thing 
like hurry, bustle or confusion. What a relief would 
this afford to the committees—what an imncuse 
saving’ might thus be effected in favor of claimants! 
When any matter is to be done, it is true economy 
to do it at once, and relieve the mind or body of it, 

Another thing may be mentioned—the cossamittee 
of claims hastoo much to de—more than any com- 
mittee, required to attend to the duties of members 
m the house, can or will give thelstimeto: and to ad. 
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mit their general absence from the house, cannot be 
granted. Perhaps, the raising of two or more com- 
mittees for considering claims might lessen this great 
difficulty, as to miscellaneous demands against go- 
vernment. , Suppose, the whole United States were 
cast into three divisions for this purpose; the chair- 
man of each of those divisions shoul. be selected trom 
one ofthe states allotted to it, but the rest of the 
members of the committee, to avoid any semblance 
of partiality, should be chosen from the states not 
included in it; the honest claimant wants only ho- 
nest men to judge the merits of his case:—would not 
such an arrangement ease congress generally, ex- 
ceedingly facilitate the business of every session, 
and save many tens of thousands of dollars every 
vear to individuals, compelled to attend at the seat 
of government? 


| aie 

would certainly come. Weclaim no merit for ov. 
prediction. Any one who reflected a moment on 
‘the mighty mass of paper afloat;—who regardedthe 
facilities it afforded to extravagance—who saw that 

extravagance chiefly directed to the acquisition of 
' foreign articles, which were ultimately to be paid for 
.4n money (not paper), might have made such predic- 
tions. But their accomplishment has been hurried, or 
driven into a -Aeap, by the want ofa sound political 
economy in our government, by whichthe whole la- 


_bor of the country might to have been placed in a 


| state of productiveness, instead of suffering it to re- 
‘main dormant through the encouragement held cut 
ito foreigners*. Another cause, in our opinion, has 
| hurréed or heaped those ills upon us;—in a design to 
i force the people to acquiesce in a NATIONAL CURRENCY OF 
| PAPER—THE CONSUMMATION OF EVILS. The 


These ideas are thrown out to excite a spirit of! citizens of the United States were gradually retiring 
enquiry. The naked fact is, that reformation in the ; from the vexation and waste caused by a super- 
business of congress relating to private claims, is es-| abundance of the representatives of money, and 
sential to the honor’ of the government and the in-! economy was coming into fashion:—in two years 


terest of individuals; and we hope that what we have 
said may put some patriots to thinking ofa method to 
eitect it. 





—— ws 


Money matters—Prospects a-head. 

We have doleful accounts of the commercial dis- 
tress and scarcity of money in England and France. 
There have been many very heavy failures; mer- 
chandize of almost every sort, and especially the 
products of the United States, is a drug in the mar- 
ket—the ware-houses are filled, and there are few 
buyers of large quantities. 

From all parts of our own country we hear of a se- 
vere pressure on men in business, a general stagna- 
tion of trade, a large reduction in the price of staple 
articles. Real property is rapidly depreciating 1m 


its nominal value, and its rents, or profits, are ex-, 


ceedingly diminishing. Many highly respectable 
traders have become bankrupts, and it is agreed 
hat many others must “go;”’ the banks are refus- 
ing their customary accommodations; confidence 
amongst merchants is shaken, and 3 per cent. per 
month,is offered for the discount of promissory notes 
which a little while ago were considered as good 
as “old gold,” and whose makers have not since suf- 
fered any losses to render their notes Iess valuable 
than heretofore.* But the worst of all is, that those 
whose opinions deserve to be respected,tel] us these 
things are only the beginning of evils! If so—what 
will the end of them be? 

The pecuniary distresses of Europe may be ac- 
counted for in a return from the waste and profu- 
sion of war, causing a rapid circulation of money, to 
the frugality of peace, and the slow progress of mo- 
ney. When consumptionis greatand business lively, 
100 dollars oftentimes does the work of a 1000, in 
the course of a day; but when the contrary is the 
case, an effect is felt as ifa large part of the money- 
medium had heen drawn from circulation altogeth- 
er, ‘The people reluctantly quit the habit of hand- 
ling it freely—they pledge capital to raise it, and. 
use it as therefore; pay-day comes at last, and capi- 
tal being wasted,severe distress, if not absolute 
bankruptcy follows. : 

Astothe United states, we have many times said 
that the present and approaching season of difficulty 








* These remarks equally apply to all our chief ci- 
ties and towus—as we are informed. And we are 
assured, that though things look bad enough in Bal- 
timore, we are much better off than the people of 
some ef our sister cities. 


; 
; 


more, perhaps, we might have reached a wholesome 
state, without the extremity of suffering which now 
threatens our dealing men, and all others who owe 
much money, or have muchowing tothem. It may 
seem to some tobe uncharitable——but we serious- 
ly believe it, and must state it,—that,though our own 
individual folly and w«ste, with the want of atten- 
tion in congress and the executive to prevent them, 
or direct them to home productions, have led to and 
caused a rigid economy to become indispensable to 
the comfort of the people at large—an understanding 
has been had, and a combination made, by certain pow 
erful SPECULATORS, to redeem themselves from the ruin 
of their first scheme, by roncine the adoption of another 
we mean, A RESORT TO A PAPER CURRENCY, 

To speak plainly, let who be offended that may, 
let any power be exerted against us that can—we 
express an entire conviction of the belief, that certain 
great proprietors of the stock of the bank of the 
United States, with other speculators having a pow- 
erfulinfluence on money affairs, aided, perhaps, by 
certain officers of government, are enroled for a com- 
mon exertion to bring about a suspension of specie 
payments, by the establishment of a paper medium: 
that the whole number of persons immediately inte- 
rested in this terrible project, is less than one hun- 
dred, perhaps, does not amount to fifty—to whose 
benefit the welfare of the nation isto be prostrated: 
to build palaces for them, to investthem with prince- 
ly domains. and erect poor houses and build new 
prisons for the laboring classes. Many of our news- 
papers under the surveillance of these speculators, as 
well as hundreds of individuals whose opinions are 
directed by them, with not a few who seem willing 
to relieve present distress by the entailment of fu- 
ture misery, are crying out for this thing the su- 
preme curse, the superlative of war, famine or pes- 
tilence, that ever can be expected to fall upon this 
republic: a curse that will divest the people not only 
of their property, but of their liberty, and transform 
them into a herd of underlings and slaves;—produce 
new races amongst us, a monied and landed aristo- 
cracy, anda pennyless and homeless dependency— 
just as it isin England; and also give to wicked men 





——- 











*Those who, from the late high prices of their 
agricultural products abroad, were always opposed 
to supporting home manufactures, (we are sorry to 
say), will soon feel the necessity of regarding the 
home market. We had rather that the change of 
opinion we anticipate, had come from the conviction 
of reason, through reflection, than resuit from pecu* 
mary distress. 
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in power, a machine by which to hold it, in defiance 
of the people;—causing the bayonet in the hands of a 
mercenary, to regulate elections, and punish all who 


—. 


The gratification which this occasion affords me, 
is the greater, because the actual state of things per 
mits me to maintain my fixed purpose to deal faith- 


will not bend to unfeeling avarice and unprincipled | fully with you and the public, and yet to give free 


ambition! Gracious heaven!—are such things to be, 


indulgence to my inclination, in awarding to our 


that fifty men may “ride rough shod, over a ruined professors and teachers, a just tribute of commen- 


people—a great and gallant nation, the pride of the 
world, and hope of posterity? 

Mark the end of it 
adopted, and maturely saddled upon the United 
States,we never can hope forits extinction,except by 
a general rising of the people, a desperate resort to 
first principles,by the power of the ballot or the force 
of thesword. Indeed we want language to express 
the feelings with which we deprecate the adoption 
of the British paper system; believing it an immutable 
Jaw, that like causes must produce like effects, and 
attributing nearly all the wars and distresses of that 
country, the present vast distinction between her 
rich and poor, the mighty elevation of knaves and 
base prostration of honest men, to that system, first 
fully developed under the administration of William 
Pitt, and now so perfected under Castlereagh, that 
acknowledged bribery even of a member of parlia- 
ment, is no longer regarded a crime! 





dation for their skill, fidelity and success in their 
respective mes stone gts to our students and 


if a paper currency is] scholars the degree of praise which they justly de- 


serve. 

A detailed account is furnished for your inspec- 
tion,in the several reports from the different depart- 
ments, to which you will refer for personal and indi- 
vidual notices. 

The moral deportment, as well as the improve- 
ment in literature of any young gentleman of whom 
distinct information may be sought, will there b 
found described with sufficient precision. . 

‘Yo give you my ideas of the prospects of our col- 
lege, I cannot do better, than to lay before your con- 
sideration, the strong claims upon publi¢cenfidence 
to which, in my opinion, our professors are enti- 
tled. 

To such as are acquainted with the abilities 
and success, in the communication of mathematical 


it is only about thirty years since the perfection of| knowledge, which characterize professor Black~ 


‘the paper system in England. During this time, the 
taxes upon the people have risenfrom 15 or 16 mil- 
lions to nearly seventy, and the public debt increas- 
ed more than five hundred millions, sterling. The 
interest and cost of this debt isnow more than the 
double of the sum which the people of England 
paid for all national] purposes about 30 years ago, 
und it is fixed forever upon the country, unless shak- 
en off by a revolution—the idea of paying it is not 
entertained by any one. 

This great rise of taxation shews us how much a 
people can bear, how great a sum they can raise, 
when nearly the whole profit of labor, beyond the 
meanest subsistence, is drawn into the public trea- 
sury. There are hundreds of thousands of persons, 
perhaps, in England, who after severely working 12 
or 14 hours ina day,go nearly supperless to bed; who, 
not one day in twenty, enjoy the boasted «roast 
beef of Old England” and of those classes which, 
before the abominable system prevailed in its present 
glory, were wellfed, clad, and contented. 

These are some of the results of such a paper currency 
as ig GRAVELY recommended to the freemen of the Unit- 
ed States!!! 











Education. 

The insertion of the following exposé of the presi- 
dent, naturally follows a passing remark which 
we made réspecting the system of education prac- 
tised at Asspuny Cottzeere. We shall, at all times, 
be ready to notice similar institutions, devoted to 
such sublime purposes, whenever we have room 
to do it—especially those wherein the great busi- 
ness of education is simplified by a careful obser- 
vation of the science of the human mind; on which 
we believe, the progress of youth very materially 
depends. 

TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE ASBURY COLLEGE. 
GENTLEMEN—In the discharge of one of the im- 
portant duties, which in your wisdom you have as- 
signed to me as president of this institution, I lay be- 
fore you my feport, respécting the operations of the 
eollere during the past year, which ended onthe first 
of this present month of March;—together with my 


burn, it is sufficient to say that he is with us, and 
continues to exert himself, with his usual skill and 
fidelty in his department. It is due to his merit, 
hewever, that I should add a good deal more. 

The former reputation of this able professor was 
obtained, by giving instruction to young gentlemen 
grown-up to maturity, and having the advantage of 
an education preparatory for college. In this in- 
stitution he has achieved a much more Herculean 
task. Here, by the extraordinary efficiency of his 
skilful manner, youths, though before badly taught, 
and though but twelve, fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, have made a degree of progress which would 
do credit to young men of twenty one. Within the 
short period during which this seminary has been 
in operation, his senior class has finished the follow- 
ing course, viz. The elements of Euclid or common 
geometry;—this in his own method of demonstation, 
which is similar to that in use in the schools of 
France, 


Common Algebra;—as far as equations of the 
third degree. 


Logarithms;—their use, together with a full ex. 
planation of ithe general principles upon which they 
are made;—as also of the tables of Sines, Tangents, 
Secants, &c. 


Plane Trigonometry;--the principles and demon- 
stration of all the ruies, together with the applica- 
tion of them to practical uses; and aJso various me. 
thods of solution, by which the same results may be 
obtained. 

The measurement of heights and distances, 
Surveying;—including the art of mapping and 
calculating by lattitude and departure; the division 
of land, and the practical use of the compass in the 
field. 

Mensuration of planes and solids;—includinge al! 
that is necessary for artists;—the rationale of all the 
rules demonstrated. 

Spherics;—ali the rules for the solution of ‘pro- 
blems in right angled and oblique angled spherical 
trigonometry;—also the demonstration ofevery ne- 
cessary goniometrical property. 

Spherics applied to astronomical problems; —the 





idea of the prospect before us. And this [ should | 
ave done ten days earlier, but was necessarily ab- | 





various methods of finding the lattitude;—lunar dis- 
tances;—the time;—the magnetic variations, &c. 


| &e. 
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Common Navigation;—day’s works or the keeping | 
ofa journal at sea. | 

Application of Algebra tocommon geometry, and 
Mm part to conic sections. 

The binomial theorem applied to series, &c. 

Fluxions;—so much of them,as willenable a learn- 
er to pursue the study without the aid of the 
teacher, if inclination or interest should ever induce 
him to resume the subject. 

Ail this and a variety of other matters ‘not taken 
into this account, as also a considerable portion of 


has been effectually accomplished. The students 
were prepared to work indiscriminately, any pro- 
blem which was designated by the gentlemen pre- 
sent at the examination, though free to select out of 
some hundreds, those which they might think best 
calculated to test their strength:—the young gen- 
men gave very satisfactory proofs that they com- 
prehended the course. Of the class, a majority were 
youths of trom about fourtee: to sixteen years of 
age. 

‘rhe progress of the junior class, of which the 
greater number is made up of youths from twelve 
to fourteen years of age, is equally satisfactory for 
the time, which has been spent by them in this 
department. 

It remains yet to be noticed, that these pupils, 
whose praises in their mathematical studies cannot 
easily be sounded upon a strain above their merit, | 
have devoted half their time and attention to the; 
study of classical literature; a fact which would 
seem tobe perhaps incredible to any person not ac- 
quainted with the skill of our professors and the 
unusual efficiency of our plan of instruction. 

The professor of languages, Mr. Power, has like- 
wise given the most satisfactory proofs of his abili- 
ty to hold a very conspicuous place in our college. 
His manner is energetic, and his skill and zeal are 
adequate to the important task which is assigned to 
him. And, by a harmonious co-operation with 
the professor of mathematics, he has succeeded in 
his attempts to excite and maintain in his pupils, 
though half their time is engaged in another depart- 
ment, a taste for the classics and a correspond- 
ing degree of emulation to excel in classical learn- 
ing, which redound much to the honor of the pro- 
fessor and to the praise of his classes. 

His junior Latin class commenced with the Latin 
grammar on the second day of March last;—twelve 
months since. Within the year, in addition to the 
above course of mathematics, they have read, besides 
the little books introductory to a classical course, 
Czsar’s Commentaries; the conspiracy of Cataline, 
and the war with Jugurtha of Sallust; the Eclogues 
and the first three books of the Eneid of Virgil, and 
Cicero’s Orations against Cataline. 

Ifis second or middle class, within the same pe- 
riod, have read in Latin, the conspiracy of Cataline 
and the war with Jugurtha by Sallust; the Eclogues 
and first six books of the neid of Virgil; Select 
Orations of Cicero; and the Odes, Epodes, Satires 
and Epistles of Horace. 

The greater proportion of this class, however, ap- 
pertain tothe junior class of mathematicians. 

His first or senior class, have read, within the same 
period, the Select Satires of Juvenal and Persius; 
Jully’s Offices,—books first, seeond, and third, to 
the end of the Formula Stoicorum; Five books of 
L:vy, end a considerable portion of Tacitus. 

His ju;acr class in the Greek language, having 
be@un abous six months ago, in addition te the Latin 
apove detailed ag the work of the junior Latin class, 


Greek Testament considerable selections from the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, and in profane au- 
thors a part of the Greca Minora. 

_ His second or middle class, in Greek have read 
since the first of March twelve months, a part of the 
Greca Minora, comprising select fables, Lucian’s 
dialogues; Tabula Cebetis; also selections from the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles and part of Xeno- 
phon. 

His first or senior class, during the same period, 
have read the appointed portion of Xenophon’s Cy- 
ropedia, the first six books of Homer’s [lliad, and 
Longinus’s treatise on the sublime. This class con- 
sisted of three, and one of the three is to be reck- 
oned amongst the distinguished mathematicians. 
As in the Latin, so also in the Greek, the greater 
part of the middle class, appertain to the junior class: 
in the mathematics. . 

_ From this representation it will appear to good 
judges, that the progress in the two departments 
has been so considerable that either of the two, with- 
out the other, would generally be thought unusually 
successful. And yet, rapid as thisadvancement may 
appear, nothing is done in a careless or superficial 
manner. In the classical department the students 
are instructed to attend carefully to the etymology 
of the words;—to examine their roots, derivations, 
compounds, declensions, and variations. They are 
taught to analyse the sentences;—to know the rela- 
tion, government, agreement and order of the words, 
so that the meaning, strength or beauty of the au- 
thor may be distinctly observed. 

Biographical, historical and geographical facts 
and circumstances are noticed. » ‘he beautiesof the 
poet, the precision of the historian, or the glowing 
fires of the orator, are made subjects of their obser- 
vation, and frequently become fruitful sources of 
intellectual amusement. 

Military, moral, civil and political sketches are ex. 
amined, and treated in a manner calculated to ex- 
tend the information of the pupil; at the same time 
that his taste is refined, his virtuous affections che- 
rished, and his judgment improved and strength- 
ened, 

By a due attention to such exercises as these, we 
expect to contribute our mite towards the common 
stock of sound literature in the United States; and 
to assist in removing out of the way those stumbling 
blocks of Latin and Greek stupidity, which led our 
great countryman, Dr. Rush, hastily and improperly, 
to lend the weight of his character to those superfi- 
cial pretenders, whose labors have served too much 
to multiply just complaints against the literary in- 
stitutions of our country. 

inthis laudable design, we expect much assistance 
from Doctor Hunter, whom you lately elected pro- 
fessor of Belles Lettres in our college. ‘This learn- 
ed gentleman, as you know, is a graduate of the uni- 
versity of Edinburg, and is considered by the faculty 
an acquisition of much importance to the institution. 
His ability as a teacher of that elegant and important 
part of literature, which pertains to his chair, is the 
greater, in consequence of hisvery perfectacquain - 
ance with the Greek, Latin and French languages:— 
He isthereby prepared to collate the most striking 
and beautiful idioms of those languages, and to make 
them alltributary tohis own. His ability to teach 
the French, which becomesa part of his duty, is the 
more deserving of notice, in consequence of his 
having added to a very critical acquaintance with 
the best French authors, all the advantages of a resi- 
dence with French families of distinction, for the 
space of seven or more years. 





oi. ue ietiionatical course, have also read in the 


We are indebted to the professor of surgery 
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the university of MaryJand, for our introduction to} 
Dr. Hunter. They were fellow students at Edin- 
burg, where Doctor Gibson became acquainted with 
his talents; and the professor of surgery, having 
been informed of our determination to labor for the 
advancement of literature, was desirous to add to 
ourstrength. 

Whilst making this acknowledgment of' obliga- 
tion to one of the professors of the university of 
Maryland, I should feel myself guilty of much ingra- 


which we owe also to others of that learned body. 
Laudably engaged in giving public instruction to 
young gentlemen destined for the profession of me- 
dicine, and having secured a character to their insti- 
tution, not inferior to that of the best medical schools 
in the U. States, they have givenample proof of their 
attachment to the commoncause. Knowing, howe- 
ver, the great importance of a good education, as 
preparatory to the successful study of medicine, 
thev have favored us with a marked attention. Five 
of the seven have witnessed our examinations; and, 
whilst we think it a privilege to boast of patrons so 
distinguished, we are not a little gratified in being 
able toappeal to them for the reality of the above 
representations. SAM’L.K. JENNINGS. M.D, 
Baltimore, March15, 1819, 
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Weights and Measures. 

Report of a select committee of the house of representa- 
tives, upon the subject of fixing a standard of 
weights and measures. 

Mr. Lowndes, from the committee appointed to 
enquire whether it be expedient to make any 
amendment in the laws which regulate the coins of 
the United States, and foreign coins, having been 
instructed also to enquire intothe expediency of 
fixing the standard of weights and measures, have 
obtained, on the latter subject, nearlv all the infor- 
mation which they had expected to procure during 
the present session of congress, and submitted their 
report: 

The weights and measures in use in all the states 
of the union, have been derived from Eng.and. In 
Louisiana they were, until lately, French; but a re- 
cent law has established such as conform to those 
of the other states. The laws of the colonies, be- 
fore the revolution, evidence some attention to their 
regulation; but since that event, there have been 
very few legislative provisions upon the subject, in 
any of the states. But the highly commercial cha- 
racter of the people; their frequent changes of re- 
sidence, and the absence of feudal institutions, have 
prevented the establishment of those local usages 
which are so embarrassing to the internal trade of 
most of the states of Europe, Although in some of 
the United States there are no laws for the regula- 
tion of weights and measures, and very defective 
Jaws in the others, yet is there more uniformity in 
the composition and division, both of weights and 








measures, inthe United States, than there was in 
France, before the adoption of her new metrical | 
system, orthanthere is in England now. Indeed, ! 
he must be a negligent observer of the manners, the 
legislation, and even the language of the country, 
who does not remark the strong tendency to uni- 
formity which prevails every where throughout it. | 
This circumstance facilitates the establishment of 
4 national standard of weights and measures, with- 
out superseding its necessitv. Where standards are 
established by the laws of the states, they are, in 
general, such as exist in a foreign country, and are 
‘neonsistent with each other. The difference 





which subsists between the weights and measures 
of the different states, is certainly less than might 
have been expected undersuch circumstances; but 
it is not inconsiderable. 

The documents which accompany this report, 
show a difference of 51 grains between the pound 
weights at Baltimore and Philadelphia; and one of 
them affords evidence, that some banks have used 
weights for money, which are considerably lighter 
than those of the mint Our information on the 


discordance of measures, is less precise and authen- 


tic; but ‘(although the committee has been disap- 
pointed in the hope of obtaining satisfactory com- 
parison between those of different states) yetthe 
greater difficulties in the comparison of measures 
of capacity, than of weights, and the known equali- 
ty between. the English models, from which our 
measures were originally taken, do: notallow us to 
doubt, that the difference of measures in the Unit- 
ed States is still greater than that of weights. 

The measures used in surveying the lands of the 
United States, are all compared, as the committee 
have understood, with a brass chain, made under 
the direction of Mr, Rittenhouse. But, in general, 
the officers of the United States employ the weights 
and measures which are established, or rather used, 
in the districts in which they live. The changes 
which have been made by custom in the weights 
and measures of the United States, are such as add 
to their simplicity, We have discontinued the use 
of many English weights and measures, and have 
introduced no new ones, 

Of the weights, we use the pound and ounce 
avoirdupois, and the Troy grain, with the penny- 
weight; and for medicine, the scruple and drachm. 
The Troy pound and ounce have been discontinu- 
ed. 

Of lineal measures, we use ‘generally the inch, 
foot, yard, fathom, perch or pole, furlong, mile and 
league. 

We have discontinued the barleycorn, palm, link, 
nail, span, cubit and pace. 

For dry measure of capacity, we use the pint, 
quart, gallon, peck and bushel. 

We have discontinued the pottle, loom, quarter, 
weigh, and last. 

Of liquid measures, we have discontinued the ale 
and beer measure, and apply to all liquids the Eng- 
lish wine measure. 

We use the gill, pint, quart and gallon, We have 
discontinued the rundlet. 

In a superficial measure, we use the inch, foot, 
yard, pole, rood and acre; and have discontinued 
the pace. 

For the measurement of firewood, we use the 
English cord; and for coal, the common bushel 
heaped. We have discontinued the chaldron, 

The committee are unanimous in the opinior, 
that this subject ought not to be left to uncertain 
usages, or to the various laws of particular states. 
They will not enlarge upon its importance. Com- 
mercial credit is well secured in every part of this 
country, by enforcing the punctual performance of 
contracts. But cemmerce itself could hardly sub- 
sist, unless some security were riven (beside the 
judgment of the purchaser) that the article which 
he buys is of the quantity which the seller describes; 
that the weight of measure which is emploved, is 
fair. The duty of providing this security has been 
devolved, by the constitution, unon congress; and 
the committee express, with great respect, their 
opinion, that it should not be neglected anv longer. 

It has been frequently proposed in foreign coun 
tries, “to employ, as the fundamental unit of al! 
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measures, a type which shou'd be taken from na- 
ture,” and be exempt from the alterations to which 
arbitrary standards are exposed. In execution of 
this plan, the government of France has employed, 
as the base of its system of measures, that arc of the 
terrestrial meridian passing through Paris, which is 
contained between the equator andthe north pole. 
It has adopted the ten millionth part of this arc as 
the unit of measures of length, calling itthe metre, 
and de-lucting from it all its other measures and 
weights, It has taken, as the unit of superficial 
measures, the arc, or square of ten metres, as the 
unit of measures of capacity, both for liquids and 
dry goods—-the litre, or cube of the tenth part of 
the metre; as the unit of measures particularly in- 
tended for firewood, the stere, or cubic metre; and 
asthe unit of weight the gramme, or absolute 
weight of a volume of pure wate, in its state of 
greatest density, equal to the cube of the hundredth 
part of the metre. 

The standard metre is placed on a rod of platina, 
and a killogramme of platina, (equal to a thousand 
grammes) has been declared by a law of 1800, tobe 
the standard of weight. 

The government of the Netherlands has lately 
adopted the French system, without material mo- 
dification. 

The establishment of a standard of weights and 
measures, which should be deducted from an inva- 
riable type in nature, has been more than once dis- 
cussed in the English parliament; but nothing defi- 
nitive has yet been done in it. 

Inthe United States, although the matter has 
been recommended to congress by successive pre- 
sidents, no progress has been made in determining 
upon a standard of weights and measures, beyond 
that of receiving a report from the first secretary of 
state, Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson considers matter 
by its mere extension, as furnishing nothing invaria- 
ble; and its motion as the only remaining resource, 
He proposes the length of a metallic rod, which 
shall vibrate seconds of mean time at the level of 
the ocean, in the 45th parallel of north latitude, as 
a foundation ofa system of measures for the United 
States. The committee abstain from the free quo- 
tations which they would otherwise make from this 
report, on the presumption that its principal views 
are in the memory of the house. 

They do not know that any attempt at a general 
reform of weights and measures has of late been 
made in any other country. 

The efforts to establish natural standards suffici- 
ently prove the sense entertained of their advanta- 
ges. These are strongly stated in the report of a 
commission of the French institute, to which the 
subject had been referred by their government “on 
the measurement of degrees of the meridian in 
France, and on the results which have been dedue- 
ed from it for the determination of the basis of the 
the new system of measures.” 

«It isthe essential advantage,” they say, “of this 
system, that even if all the standards should be de- 
stroyed or annihilated, leaving no other trace but 
the knowledge that one of them was the ten mil- 
lionth part of the quarter of the terrestrial meridian, 
and the other the quantity of water taken in its state 
of greatest density, and contained in the cube ofthe 
tenth part ofthe first unity; the primitive value of 
both might be yet recovered.” 

Of the particular system adopted by France, they 
observe, “that its parts are all intimately connected 
with each other, all dependent upon the primitive 
type, and its multiples and subdivisions follow a pro- 
gression.natural, simple, easily understood, and al- 








ways uniform.” These advantages were held to jus- 
tify the expectation that the staadard established in 
France would become the universal standard among 
civilized nations. 

But the plan of obtaining an invariable standard 
from nature is of no easy execution. The type of 
such a standard should be equally accessible to all 
nations. ‘This, indeed, the system is admitted to re. 
quire. But the figure of the earth is irregular to ob. 
servation. We do not know that gravitation is uni- 
form in different longitudes though in the same la- 
titude, nor that the different meridians are similar, 
nor even that the two hemispheres on each side of 
the equator are equal. Ifthe establishment of the 
saine meridian be proposed,or for the pendulum the 
same longitude and latitude, it will follow that eve- 
ry country but one, must verify its’ standard in a fo- 
reign state. If the figure of the earth be irregular 
the extent ofthat part of the meridional arc which 
is obtained by computation, must be uncertain, and 
even in ascertaining the part which is submitted to 
actual measurement the most perfect instruments, 
and the highest experience, have left the accuracy 
of such a precess in some doubt. The improvement 
which has been lately proposed in the use of the 
pendulum seems likely to make it more sensible 
but not more uniform, and it is singular that respec- 
table authorities differ by more than half an inch 
(59-100) as to the length of the pendulum which 
will vibrate seconds at the same level and at the ve- 
ry latitude (that of 45) which has been proposed 
for the regulating pendulum, If, however,on either 
plan a fixed proportion be established by law, 
between the standard and a natural type, the stand- 
ard itself, whose name and office imply immutabili- 
ty, must change with every corrected estimate of 
the type which is its base. The first standard of 
the French measures was accordingly declared to 
be provisional. 

Whether standards derived from the natural 
types which have been proposed, have all the ad- 
vantages which have been attributed to them, seems 
therefore to be questionable. And the inconveni- 
ences of change are not smal]. Ifa difference 
between the measures of two neighboring towns af- 
ford opportunities for fraud, how much greater 
must these be, when entirely new measures are 
first introduced through a whole country. We 
have reason, from the experience of France, to 
think that these will be adopted slowly and imper- 
fectly; partially in some places, and in all with the 
confusion which results from obtaining both the old 
names, and the old divisions, and giving them a 
anew anda double meaning. It is obviousin such 
a case, whatever benefits uniformity and system 
may give to posterity, that the present age must 
pay no scanty price for them. The difference 
between the weights and measures of the several 
provinces of France was so great, that uniformity 
could not have been obtained without violent inno- 
vations. Butsuchis not their condition inthe U. S. 

The principal advantage of deducing a standard 
of measure from an invariable type in nature, is re- 
presented to be, that, in the event of its loss or de- 
struction, it may be restored without variation. But 
the proportion which either natural or arbitrary 
standards bear to any object of invariable magni- 
tude, which nature may be thought to furnish, may 
be ascertained with equal accuracy; the restoration =, 
of either, therefore, must be equally practicable. 
The old toise, although not an aliquot part of the 
terrestrial meridian, may be as well obtained as the 
metre, which is supposed to be so, by the measure- 
ment of a meridional arc. 
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On the whole, the committee believe it best, at 
least in the circumstances of this country, to adopt 
absolute standards, conformed to the weights and 
measures which are in most general use among us. 
If it be thought necessary to provide by law for the 
loss of these standards, the provision may be formed 
on the basis of the best experiment, and the exact- 
est science, which the country can now command, 
and without change of standard, this provision may 
be varied whenever the advancement of science 
shall furnish a better process. 

The committee will therefore confine the propo- 
sals which they shall submit to the house, to the ob- 
ject of the first plan proposed by Mr. Jefferson, 
«to render uniform and stable the measures (and 
weights) which we already possess.” 

In pursuance of this view, they propose that mo- 
dels of the yard, bushel, wine gallon, and pound, 
supposed to conform to those in most common use 
in the United States, shall be made under the direc- 
tion of a commission of persons to be selected 
by the president of the United States, and if satis- 
factory to congress, that they shall be declared the 
standard yard, bushel, liquid gallon, and pound of 
the United States. 

Ifthese standards shall be adopted for our mea- 
sures, the law which will establish them will deter- 
mine how greater or less measures shall be formed 
from them. ‘There is no variety in the composi- 
tion of these in the different states, and, in the opi- 
nion of the committee, no adequate motive for pro- 
posing achange. There will consequently be no 
difficulty in this regulation, 

As to weights, there seems to be no strong objec- 
tion to confirming the change which general usage 
has made, by giving up, as 1s recommended by Mr, 
Jefferson, the pound and ounce Troy, and the quar- 
ter and drachm avoirdupois. The pound ‘roy has 
been alone disused; there is no coin as heavy as a 
Troy ounce, and no coin of the United States, as 
heavy as an ounce avoirdupois. The silver or gold 
contained in the largest coins is stated generally in 
grains, without the use of any higher denomination. 
In the sale of drugs or bullion, indeed, large weights 
are. necessary; but drugs are now sold by avoirdu- 
pois weight: and the suppression of the pound and 
ounce Troy will produce no change in the weights 
used for bullion in the United States, as these are 
now multiplies of the pennyweight as far as five 
thousand, Butif it were notso, neither the mint, 
the banks, nor the merchants who deal with them, 
can be embarrassed by employing in their large 
transactions, not a new weight, but the common 
pound and ounce of the country. 

If we suppose the proportion between the com- 
mon pound of the United States, and the grain used 
inmoney and medicine, to be one to 7,000, we shall 
probably not be materially wrong, It is the differ- 
ence ascertained between those weights in England, 
from which our weights were derived originally, 
and observations made, as the committee believe, 
with great care at the bank of the United States, 
give 7,000 grains of the weight of that bank as 
equal to the pound used in the most commercial 
city of the United States, (New York.) Assuming 
this proportion, it will follow, that of weights that 
are in use below a pound avoirdupois, (if we omit 
the drachm and quarter avoirdupois, and the pound 
and ounce Troy) the ounce, the scruple and the 
grain are aliquot parts of the pound, the penny- 
weight and drachm are not so; nor are the drachm, 
pennyweight, scruple, or grain, aliquot paris of the 
ounce, The want ofa series in which allthe weights 
should be multiplies of those which are below them, 


and the aliquot parts of those above them, may be 
inconvenient, and is certainly not systematic. But 
the inconvenience is not great. There is the same 
defect in the coins in common use. The quarters 
ofa dollar are not multiplies of a dime, nor the 
eighths multiplies ofa cent. The eighths of a dol-, 
lar indeed are foreign coins, but the irregularity is 
found to be of little consequence. 

the conmnittee think, that the defect in the se- 
ries of weights can produce no real embarrassment, 
if we have a uniform pound, with sub-divisions de- 
scending regularly to the 64th part of the pound 
or quarter ounce; if we havea uniform grain, which 
is an aliquot part of a pound, (7,000th) and of the 
eighth of the pound, or double ounce, and which 
bears to the ounce a proportion, which, though ex- 
pressed by a fraction, is represented, aud may be as- 
certained, by weightsin common use, (18 dwta. 54 
grs.or7 drms. 24 grs. or 4374 grs.) Small, how- 
ever, as the defect is, if itcan be removed without 
inconvenienee, it ought not to be overlooked, They 
know no better plan for removing it, than that sug- 
gested by Mr. Jefferson. 

This is substantially to divide the pound inte 
6,912 instead of 7,000 grains, and the ounce into 13, 
instead of 20 pennyweights. The grain would be 
increased by this plan by about 1 1-3 percent. the 
pennyweight by somewhat less. The eagle would 
contain 3 less ofthe newthan of our present grains; 
or, if it were thought important that it should con- 
tain the same number of grains, its value would be 
about 12 cents greater, In medicine, it may be 
feared that the knowledge that there was a change, 
might produce some uneasiness in these who could 
not exactly estimate its extent; nor would it much 
improve the system of apothecaries’ weights, since, 
though it would make the grain an aliquot part of 
‘he ounce, neither the scruple nor the drachm would 
be so. | 

The committee think it best that the pound and 
the grain, which may be considered for different 
purposes, as both units of weight, should be chang- 
ed nor be suspected of being so. They propose, 
therefore, that the commission should ascertain the 
proportion between the grain and the pound, and 
that that proportion should be maintained wnalter- 
able. 

In respect to the composition of small weights, it 
seems proper that the discordance between the use 
of the hundred and the long hundred, (or 100 and 
112 lbs.) and their divisions, should be removed, and 
of the two set of weights, that of the hundred pound, 
and its divisions, is the simplerand the better. As 
to weights above the hundred, except the ton of 
shipping, they are properly but the names of ves- 
sels of capacity, of no very determinate contents, and 
ought not to be recognized as weights. 

The modes of measurement, the allowances and 
tares which are used in the different states, require 
correction as wellas the measures themselves. The 
subject was brought to the view of the house by a 
report of the secretary ofthe treasury, in January 
last, but in that laborious session there was not time 
to undertake it. It will still be better to defer the 
provisions which it may require, until they can be 
included in the law which shall establish the stan- 
dards, 

In fixing standards of weights and measures, it 
will be proper that congress shall determine the 
means which shall be employed for their preserva- 
tion, and perhaps, as connected with this object, for 
their restoration, if they shall be lost; for the distri- 
bution of models with which the weights and mea- 





sures employed in commerce may be compared, 
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and for enforcing the use of such ascorrespond with 
these models. 

The committee propose, that the standards shall 
be deposited in the office of the secretary of state. 
These will be employed but rarely to verity the mo- 
deis which may be issued under the authority of the 
government. The law which establishes the stand- 
ard, will determine the temperature at which it is to 
be used. 

The means which may be employed for the resto- 
ration of the standards, if they should he lost or im- 
paired, are sufficiently analogous to some of those 
which may be used for securing the accurate exe- 
cution of the models, as well as the weights and 
measures in common use, to make it convenient to 
consider the two subjects together. Indeed it must 
be an extravagant fondness for system which would 
lead us to deny that the models, if proper precau- 
tions be taken to secure their fidelity, will probably 
furnish a sufficiently correct, as well as an easy mean 
for the restoration of the standards if they should be 
Jost. : 

The careful observation of the proportions which 
the standards of measure bear to each other, and 
that of the relations which each of these holds to the 
dimensions of a quantity of pure water of a given 
temperature, which is equal to the weight of the 
Standard pound, wil! sufficiently provide for the con- 
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ards lessthanthe whole. The committee propose, 
that these relations shall be ascertained and re- 
ported by the commission, whose appointment has 
been already suggested. 

If it be thought prudent to provide for the contin- 
gency oi the loss, at the same time of all the stand- 





be placed, it may be done by ascertaining the rela-| 
tion between the standard measure of length and 
the pendulum, andan arc of the meridian. Which 
of these relations can be most safely relied on for the 
restoration of the standard, can be best determined 
when its loss shall occur. The designation of these 
relations by a commission may also facilitate a com- 
parison with the measures of foreign countries. 


difficult and costly expedient of measuring a large 
arc of the meridian in this country; but the commis- 
sion may ascertain the proportion between our 
standard and the great arc which has been measured 
by the the French mathematicians, or the quarter of 
a meridional circle inferredfrom it. They can do 
this, indeed, only by a comparison with the French 
measures 'n which the result of that operation has 
been stated. The length of a pendulum or rod, 
which shall vibrate seconds of meantime, is an ob- 
ject of more convenient comparison, and the com- | 
mission may probably think it necessary to ascertain 
the relation between this and our standard of length 
by their own observation. 

“The most accurate designation of the relation be- 
tween the standard of length and the pendulum on 
an arc of the meridian, cannot be expected to be of 
anv direct service in promoting the accuracy of mea- 


than in any other. And the determination of the 
proportions between lineal measures and measures 


too difficult a process the defects of measures of ca- 
pacity and possibly of weightsin commonuse. For 
this purpose it would perhaps be convenient to es- 
tablish not merely the cubical contents of the com- 


of capacity, and between both these, weights, may |} 
4 have some effect in enabling us to detect without 





mon measures of capacity, but to fix determinate 
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forms for all these, and dimensions whose correet- 
ness might be ascertained by the common measures 
of length. . What these forms should be, it wouldbe 
proper to leave to the decision 0° the commission, 
although the strength cf the cylinder, its general 
use, and, according to the commission of the French 
institue, the greater exactness which may in prac- 
tice be given to that figure, are strong reasons for 
employing it. 

The designation of measures of capacity, the con- 
tents of which, if of rain water of a convenient tem- 
perature, would be equal in weight to a pound, or 
any part or multiple of it, would fnrnish a test which 
might sometimes be applied to common weights. 
But it will be easier to avoid considerable variation 
in the models of weight, than of cubic measure; and 
and the determination of the weight of rain water, 
of a convenient temperature, which ought to be con- 
tained in the several measures of capacity, furnishes 
a security of easy employment for the fairness of 
such measures, 

It will be necessary that models of weights and 
measures, exactly compared with their several 
standards, shall be deposited in the different states. 
To prevent unnecessary delay, it may. be proper to 
allow the commission entrusted with the charge ot 
preparing the models which are te be proposed as 
standards, to canse to be prepared, also, a number of 
models for distribution. The committee think that 
there should be sent to each state, to be distributed as 
may be directed by its legislature, a number of each 
of these models equalto the number of members to 
which the state is entitledin the house of represen- 
tatives of the United States; and that models of each 
standard should be deposited with the marshal of 
each state, and with every collector of customs 
throughout the United States. To enable the go- 
vernment to make this distribution, and to reserve 
the number of models which it may be proper that 
it should have at its disposition, the committee pro- 
pose that of each model should be provided. 

The committee are not unaware of the difficulty 
in the accurate execution of models of measure. 
There are too many memorials of this, to allow 
them to doubt that it is in the province of the artist 
that the great impediment to uniform measures will 
be found. They believe, however, that all the prac- 
tical advantages of uniformity may be obtained by a 
degree of skill and attention, which it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect. 

The committee do not deem it necessary to pro- 
pose any penal provision for enforcing the use of the 
standards which may be established by congress. 
The constant interference which-such provisions 
would imply, with the minutest and most frequent 
transactions of society, might be justified by the 
words, but unless they shall be found indispensable, 
would ill comport with the general spirit and cha- 
racter of the constitution. It was right that there 
should be a provision for uniform standards of mea- 
sures and of weights, as of coins, throughout the U. 
States. The only authority capable of establishing 
these was the general government. Butthe power 
of enforcing the use of measures and weights, which 
shall conform to these standards, may be most con- 
veniently and effectually exercised by the state au- 
thorities. The laws of many, and perhaps most of 
the states are adequate to this purpose, without 
much amendment. But, to admit of amendments 
where they may be necessary, it may be well, if con- 
gress shall approve the standards proposed, that it 
should determine on a more distant day than would 
otherwise be proper, after which no other weights 
and measures than such as conform to these stand- 
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ards, should be esteemed legal. For the execution 
of contracts made before that day, in states whose 
legal weights and measures have been different from 
those which shall be prescribed by congress, a table 
of equivalents, between the new and old weights 
and measures must be formed, or in this class of 
cases, comparatively few, and which will every day 
become fewer, the old ones may continue to be used 
without inconvenience. 

There does not, however, appear to the commit- 
tee, to be any objection to the employment of the 
models of weight and measure, (assoon as the stand- 
ards shall have been established) in all the cases in 
which the government is a party, either in sales er 

urchases, or the collection of duties. In old con- 
¢racts, the same provision mustapply to the govern- 
ment as to any other party. 

The committee are sensible how large a part of 
their report consists rather in objections to the plans 
of others than in the recommendation and develop- 
ment of their own. ‘They propose, indeed, that 
little should be done; that standards conformed to 
those in most common use among us, should be ac- 
curately made, and carefully preserved, at the seat 
of government; that correct models should be plac- 


edin the different districts of the country, and that |}. 


the proportions and relations between these should 
be ascertained. 

The committee have directed their chairman to 

move the resolutions which will be necessary to car- 
rv into effect the proposals contained in their re- 
port. 
Resolved, bu the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in cCONgTESS A8- 
sembled, That the president shall be authorised to 
appoint a commission of persons, for the pur- 
nose of carrying into effect the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the commission so appointed shall 
eause to be traced on arod of whatever metal! they 
shall deem best adapted to the purpose, the yard 
measure which is in most common use throughout 
the U. States. 

Resolved, That the commission shall eause to be 
made, of whatever material and shape they shall 
deem best adapted to the purpose, a vessel, whose 
capacity’ shall be the same as that of the bushel, 
ili Most common use throughout the United States. 

Resolved, hat the commission shall cause to be 
made, of whatever material and form they shall 
deem best adapted to the purpose, a vessel, whose 
capacity shall be the same as that of the wine gallon 
in most common use in the U. States. 

Resolved, That the commission shall cause to be 
made, of whatever metal they shall deem most ad- 
visable, a pound avoirdupois, of the weight of that 
which is in most common use threughout the United 
States, 

Resolved, That the commission shall cause expe- 
rments to be made under their direction, to ascer- 
tain, with the utmost exactness which the state of 
Science permits, the proportion which the yard 
measure of the United States, bears to the length 
of a pendulum, vibrating seconds of mean time, at 
the level of the sea, and at the place and tempera- 
ture at which they shall deem it most advisable that 
the experiment shall be made. 

Resolved, That the commission shall ascertain the 
proportion which this yard bears to an arc of the 
the terrestrial meridian, intercepted between the 
equator and the north pole, according to the most 
accurate measurements, which have been made of 
degrees of a meridional circle, and the best establish- 


ee) 


= 
Resolved, ‘hat the commission shallscause to be 
ascertained the number of cubical inches contained 
in the bushel of the U. States, and the dimensions 
and forms of vessels of equal capacity to such bush- 
el, and to the half, fourth, eight, 32d and 64th part 
thereof, to which the common measures of length 
may he conveniently applied, to ascertain such ca- 
pacity. 

Resolved, That the commission shall cause to be 
ascertained the weights of rain water, at any tempe- 
rature which they may deem it most advisable to 
use, which would be contained in the bushel of the 
U. States. ? 

‘Resolved, That the commission shall cause to be 
ascertained the number of cubical inches contained 
in the wine gallon of the U. States, and the dimen- 
sions and forms of vessels of equal capacity to such 
gallon, and tothe 4th, 8th, and 16th part thereof, to 
which the common measures of length may be con- 
veniently applied, to ascertain such capacity. 
Resolved, That the commission shall cause to be 
ascertained the weight of rain water, at any tempe- 
rature they may deem it expedient to employ, which 
would be contained in the wine gallon of the United 
States. ; 
Resolved, That the commission shal! cause to be 
ascertained the number of cubical inches of distilled 
water, at any temperature they may deem it most 
advisable to use, the weight of which shall be equal 
to the pound of the United States. 

Resolved, That the commission shall cause to be 
ascertained the proportion between the pound of the 
United States, and the grain employed for weighing 
medicines and the precious metals. 

Resolved, Vhat the commission shall cause to be 
prepared a numberof the models of the yard, bushel, 
wine gallon, and pound, not exceeding of each, 
of the form and material which may be most conve- 
nient for distribution and comparison among the 
states, 








Generals Jackson and Scoit. 

We were a long time in doubt whether the fol- 
lowing correspondence ought to be Ree1sTerep or 
not. It is personal and ex-parte, and will necessarily 
lead to a counter statement. But, on the whole, 
believing that most of our. readers will be desirous 
of seeing and preserving these papers, we have 
concluded to gratify that desire, at some small sacri- 
fice of opinion; for this paper cannot become a de- 
pository of the conflicts of individuals, no matter 
how high their standing may be. 

We have only one remark to make on this cor- 
respondence: the practice of writing anonymous 
letters is among the meanest of all things, and we 
sincerely regret that general Jackson did not throw 
that which he received, unread, or at least unheed- 
ed into the fire. The “Columbian” undertakes to 
say, but not by authority, that gov. Clinton is not 
the author of the anonymous letter—and we really 
hope that he is not. We should indeed, be SOTTV 
to see such a retailing of private conversation fixed 
upon any one pretending to the character of a gen- 
tleman. E.p. Reeister. 





Correspondence between major genera! Jackson and 
brevet major general Scott, on the sukject of an or- 
der bearing date the 22d Apri. 1817; published by 
the former to the troops of his division, and printed 
about the same trine, in most of the public papers. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 
This correspondence is offered in manuscript, un- 





ed computations of such are, 





der the following circumstances. 
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_ On ‘the 21st of Feb. 1818, the war department 
issued in orders, a regulation in these words—«All 
publications relative to transactions between offi- 
cers, of a private and personal nature, are prohibit- 
ed. Any newspaper or handbill, of such a charac- 
ter, will be cause for the arrest of an officer, and 
the foundation of charge against him. It is made 
the duty of all officers, having the power, to arrest 
and prefer evidence for charge on such publication, 
and whenever such charge is preferred, one speci-| 
fication of which, will be the violation of this regula- 
tion, the proper authority will bring the officer to a 
trial before a general court martial.” 

Up to this moment, general Scott has not violat- 
ed this regulation, either in its letter or spirit. In- 
deed, he had no inclination to obtrude on the pub- 
lic, his difference with general Jackson, until the 
latter had, particularly during his recent tour be- 
tween Nashville and New York, widely circulated 
garbled* manuscript copies of the correspondence, 
and caused allusions to be made to it in certain pub- 
lic papers, in a similar spirit of malevolence and 
misrepresentation. 

These facts having come to the knowledge of 
general Scott, he, on the 22d ultimo, called the at- 
tention of the secretary of war, to the above regula- 
tion; not for the purpose of invoking the aid of the 
government, but to ask permission to defend him- 
self, by a fair publication ina pamphlet form, as that 
mode seemed to stand precisely on the same ground 
with a publication in manuscript; neither being ex- 
pressly prohibited. 

The secretary said, in reply, that the department 
was not in possession of evidence to the fact of the 
violation of its regulation, and even if such evidence 
were furnished, that would rather be a-reason for 
enforcing the penalty againstthe guilty, than a mo- 
tive for relaxation in respect to the other party. 

Without deciding in his own mind, whether this 
‘could or would be done, in respect to general Jack- 
son, general Scott on the 8th inst. furnished the se- 
cretary with the most unequivocal evidente of the 
garbled publication before asserted—leaving it to 
him, as the conservator of the discipline of the ar- 
my, to say, whether this regulation was violated or 
not, and to act or acquiesce as he might think pro- 
per. But feeling at the same time, that whatever 
might be the result of his controversy with general 
Jackson, a vindication of his character before the 
public, was a preliminary step of the the first necessity, 
general Scott in the same letter, submitted for the 
consideration of the proper authority, the following 
points. 

Ist. Seeing that the regulation in question had 
not received the sanction of congress, to which bo- 
dy the right is given “to make rules for the govern- 
ment, and regulation of the land and naval forces,” 
(1st section 8th article constitution) and according 
to the practice in such cases, general Scott suggest- 
ed, that, perhaps it might be recalled. 





*Extract of a letter dated at New York, March 2d: 


1819, written by a gentleman of honor and intel- 


ligence. 


‘General Jackson, during his late visit to this 
5 


place, was at some trouble to cause to be widely 


distributed, his correspondence with you—He left 


with a gentleman (late a lieutenant colonel in the 


army) a copy, say of the anonymous letter, his letter 


to you, your reply, and his rejoinder, all certified 
by his aid de-camp.” ‘The reader will perceive 
that the fourth letter of the series was omitted. 
General Scott has other evidence of unfairness 


2d. Supposing the regulation to be valid without 
such sanction, it was asked, whether a publication iy 
a pamphlet form, like a publication in manuscript, 
might not be considered a casus omissus, and, there, 
fore, innocent? 

3d. If it were decided, that both those modes of 
publication were prohibited, general Scott desired 
that it might be particularly observed, that the re. 
gulation was, in the hands of general Jackson, at 
once an instrument of offence and defence. 

It seems, nevertheless, that the regulation is not 
to be recalled, and that general Jackson will not be 
selected as the pivot on which to try the question, 
whether, a manuscript publication be a violation of 
the regulation or not. As the weaker party, in the 
controversy, both before the government and the 
country, general Scott has no disposition to come 
to trial on the other point touching the pamphlet; 
although the principles governing the two cases ap. 
pear to be precisely the same. It is enough that 
he admits, that «Laws are made for the weak, and 
not for the strong,” without wishing the public 
should have before it, at the same time, and at his 
expense, two living and concurrent illustrations of 
the truths contained in that apothegm. 

General Scott, therefore, has no mode left him to 
counteract the machinations he complains of, or to 
vindicate his character, except by shielding himself 
under the precedent set by his opponent, in respect 
to the form of publication; and in this form the pub- 
lic shali have the entire correspondence, 

But here, again, general Scott labors under a 
great disadvantage, in comparison with his oppo- 
nent. He has not anumerous staff tocopy, to cer- 
tify, and circulate the correspondence. He in the 
discharge of the laborfous duty confided to him, 
happens, at this moment, not to have an aid-de- 
camp with him. His occupations do not permit 
him to cry his papers through the principal cities of 
the Union, nor can he have recourse to any person 
about him for the convenient frank to relieve his 
pocket from the charge of postage. Laboring un- 
der these disadvantages, under fatigue and indispo- 
sition, he makes this appeal to the publie, and begs 
that the few friends to whom he may have it in his 
power to send copies, will give them the widest 
circulation.—Some other persons will be furnished 
in due time. 

Richmond, (Va.) March 18th, 1819. 

Origin of the Correspondence, 

General Scott first saw, at his quarters, in New 
York, about the last of May, 1817, the celebrated 
order. He read it in haste, and does not recollect 
te have made any particular remark on it at that 
time. 

About the 9th of June following, gen. Scott went 
to dine at a private house, where he met a highly 
respectable family and company, and among the 
guests, the governor elect, of the state. By this time, 
the order had been printed in all the city paper 
and was, as will be remembered, the leading top'¢ 
every where. It soon became the subject of can- 
versation (hefore dinner) between the governor 
and gen. Scott, who were seated near each other. 
The governor thought the order mutinous, and Be 
neral Scott felt himscif called upon, by the turn 
conversation, ifnot expressly invited (whichis his he- 
lief) to state, professionally, what were the princ 
ples involved in the question raised by gen. Jackson 

vith the war department or president. 

His opinion and his illustrations, or in other words, 
what was said by him, atthe time and on two other 
occasions (the one before, the other after the 14 





practised at other places. 


. ® ‘ t 
of August) will be found in substance, and almos 
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literally, in the second letter of the series. This 
conversation was, no doubt, partially overheard by 


ene or two other guests, though conducted in the 


ordinary tone, and not obtruded on the company. 

‘The other conversation prior to the 14th of August 
(the date of the anonymous letter) was with three 
gentiemen, whose characters and pursuits, make it 
quite impossible to suspect either of them, of being 
general Jackson’s anonymous correspondent 

LETTER I. 
General Jackson to General Scott 
Head quarters, division of the south, 
Nashville, Sept. 8, 1817. 

Srin—With that candour due the character you 
have sustained as a soldier and aman of honour, 
and with the frankness of the latter, I address you. 

Enclosed is a copy of an anonymous letter, post 
marked New York, 14th August, 1817, together 
with a publication, taken from the Columbian, which 


accompanied the letter I have not permitted myself; 


for a momentto believe that the conduct ascribed 
to youis correct. Candour, however, induces me to 
lay them before you, that you may have it in your 
power to say how far they be incorrectectly stated. 

If my order has been the subject of your animad- 
versions, itis believed you willat once admit it, and 
the extent to which you may have gone. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) ANDREW JACKSON. 
General W. Scott, 

United States’ Army. 

Anonymous letter addressed to maj. general 
Andrew Jackson, post marked, “New York, August 
14” and received the 3d Sept. 1818 (enclosed in 
the foregoing. ) 

“Your late order has been the subject of much 
private and some public remark. ‘rhe war office 
gentry and their adherents, pensioners and expect- 
ants, have all been busy: but no one (of sufficient 
mark for your notice) more than major gen. Scott, 
who Iam credibly informed, goes so far as to call the 
omer in question, an act of mutiny. In his district 
he is the organ of government insinuations, and the 
supposed author of the paper enclosed—which, how- 
ever (the better to cover him) wasnot published un- 
til he had left this city for the lakes. Be on your 
guard, as they have placed spies upon Brown here 
—so it is probable you are not without them. ‘The 
eastern federalists having now all become good re- 
publicans, and pledged to the support of the presi- 
dent, as he to them, government can now do well 
without the aid of Tennessee, &c. &c. A word to 
the wise is enough. The enclosed is taken from 
the Columbian, a paper of much circulation inthis 
state, New York.” Certified and (signed) J. M. Glas- 
sell, aid-de-camp. 

NOTES.—{on the above.] 

War office gentry, &c. Ifthe writer meant to class 
sen. Scott among them, he was totally mistaken.— 
The acting secretary of war, betweenthe summer of 
1816, and December, 1817, was the chief clerk of 
the department—a very worthy and highly respect- 
able private gentieman, but previously unknown asa 
public character, and therefore, in the opinion of 
gen. Scott (as was frequently expresssed by him at 
the time) an unfit person to preside over the army, 
or to represent it, before the congress or the coun- 
try. It is due this gentleman to add, that whilst in 
the department, he conducted himself with great 
modesty and propriety: gen. Scott, had nothing to 
©xpect or to ask from the department, except what 
the law and his rank entitled him to. 

In this district he is the organ, &c. This it utterly 

alse. Gen. Scott has never, since the war, taken 








part either in general or local politics. He held 
no correspondence with the executive department® 
of the goverment, except on professional matters, and 
none With the president; and can almost say with 
certainty, that he never once had a conversation with 
a resident of New York, on the politics of the 
state, except with one or two friends of the army, 
the pafticular admirers of Mr. Clinton. 

They have placed spies upon Brown here &c. &e- 
— Generals Brown and Scott were, and are, on terms 
of friendship and intimacy. He has read this corres- 
poadence (in January, 1818) and frankly acknow- 
ledged that gen. Jackson had sent hima copy of the 
anonymous letter to put him on his guard against 
general Scott. The latter jestingly remarked to 
general Brown, that if aspy had been placed on him, 
the president was the person; for at the time the 
anonymous letter was writen, the two were making 
a tour around the northwest frontier together, and 
on terms of much mutual respect and good will.— 
General Scott has reason to believe moreover, that 
gen. Brown is well pleased with Mr. Monroe, as pre- 
sident, and the latter with gen. Brown, as the com- 
mander ofthe army. ‘j his is to the honorof both, 
for gen. Brown is known to be a decided Clintonian. 

The eastern federalists, &c.—Here we discover 
the hand of a master. Never was gudgeon seized 
with more avidity! “A word to the wise is enough.” 
The bait was swallowed, and gen. Jackson has put 
his character for wisdom beyond all controversy. 
“De Witt Clinton our next president,” has since 
been, it is said, his standing toast. But let us recal 
to mind some of the political events of that day. 
Mr. Clinton has just been elected governor, and an 
election was then going on in PennsyPvania, from 
which, he was supposed to entertain hopes of the 
most favorable results. Had his friends succeeded 
in electing gen. Hiester, republican Tennessee and 
general Jackson would have constituted a handsome 
addition to the nucleus of opposition. {t is impos- 
sible, therefore, not to perceive that a Clintonian 
must have been the anonymous writer. Gen Scott 
repeats, that he has been but a passive observer of: 
those events—not that he had not all the rights of 
any other citizen, in regard to such questions, but 
because, a respect for himself (under his relation 
with the president, as commander and commanded ) in- 
duced him to wave those rights. 

The following article was enclosed in the forego- 
ing letters: 

General Jackson’s doctrines of obedience.—Que- 
ries to the editor of. , and other learned casuists. 
1. Suppose the government of the United States 
give orders to a general officer, or delicately signify 
their wishes and intentions, to remove from a ccr- 
tain command, one of the general’s proteges and fa- 
vorites? These orders, or intentions of govern- 
ment, are not pleasing to either the chief, or his 
subordinate. They, therefore, employ their joint 
faculties of mancuvring to frustrate the object of 
government.—By artitices, evasions, and pretended 
misapprehensions of meaning, they have so far pre- 
vailed as to hold a command in defiance of govern- 
ment itself, for nearly a year. 

Does not this case prove, that government, when 
restricted, according to the dictatorial system of 
gen. Jackson, may not only be tricked and insulted, 
but absolutely nullified? What redress would an in- 
terested court martial afford? 

2. Suppose that through the same general, DOS:- 
tive orders were given, by government, for another 
officer to supersede his proteve and favorite in the 
command of his usurped place. 

Suppese these positive ordeis, as they. were not 
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susceptible of quibble or subterfuge, be pocketed, 
laid aside, delayed, and not executed, for more 
months than it would be necessary to employ days or 
hours; would this case prove the utility of govern- 
ment relying for the execution of its orders solely on 
the integrity of a commander’ Perhaps it may be 
alleged, that such cases are purely imaginary, let 
facts which have occurred in less than a year be ex- 
amined, and it will then be known whether they vary 
in any respect, from the cases as above stated. 
A. QUERIST. 
“Certified and signed, J. M. Glassell, aid de camp.”’ 
LETTER I. 
Gen. Scott to gen. Jackson, 
Head quarters, 1st and 3d military departments, 
New York, Oct. 4th, 1817. 
Srn—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 


of your letter of the 8th ultimo, together with the 


two papers therein enclosed. 

Jam notthe author of the miserable and unmeaning 
article copied from the “Columbian,” and (not being 
a reader of that gazette) should probably never have 
heard of it, but tor the copy you have sent me. And 
whilst on the subject of writing and publishing, it 


-may save time to say, at once, that with the excep- 


tion of the substance of two articles which appeared 


-in“The Enquirer” last fall, and a journal kept whilst 


a prisoner in the handsof the enemy, I have not writ. 
ten, nor caused any other to write a single line for 
any gazette whatever, since the commencement of 
the late war. ; 

Conversing with some two or three private gen- 
tlemen, about as many times on the subject of the 
division order, dated at Nashville, April 22d, 1817; it 
is true that I gave it as my opinion, that that paper, 
was, as it respected the future, mutinous in its cha- 
racter and tendency, and, as it respected the past, a 
reprimand of the commander in chief, the president 
of the United States; for although the latter be not 
expressly named, it is a principle well understood, 
that the war department, without at least his sup- 
posed sanction, cannot give a valid command to anen- 
sign. 

I have thus, sir, frankly answered the queries ad 
dressed to me, and which were suggested to you 
by the letter of your anonymous correspondent; 
but on a question so important as that which you 
have raised with the war department, or in other 
words with the president of the United States, and 
in which, I find myself incidentally involved, I must 
take leave to illustrate my meaning a little; in doing 
which, I shall employ almost the precise language 
which was used on the occasions above alluded to. 

Take any three officers—Let A be the common 
superior, B the immediate commander, and C the 
common junior. A wishes to make an order which 
shall affect C. The good of the service, etiquette 
and country, require, no doubt, that the order 
should pa-s through B; or, if expedition and the dis- 
persed situation ofthe parties make it necessary to 
send the order dicect to C (of which necessity A is 
the judge) the good of the service etiquette, and 
country require, with as little doubt that A notify 
B thereof, as soon as practicable. Such notice, of 
itself, has always been held sufficient, under the cir- 
cumstances last stated. But we will suppose that 
A sends the order direct to C, and neglects to noti- 
tify B thereof, and such appears to be the precise 
case alluded to in the order before. cited. Has B 
no redress against this irregularity? He may un- 
questionably remonstrate with A, in a respectful 
manner, and if remonstrance fails, and there be a 
higher military authority than A, Bmay appeal to# 





for redress. Now in the case under consideration 
there existed no such higher authority—The wa; 
department, or in other words, the president beit 
the common superior (A.) and the General of dj. 
vision, the intermediate commander (B.) A pri. 
vate and respectful remonstrance, therefore, appeais 
to have been the only mode of redress whichcircum. 
stances admitted of. An appeal to the army or the 
public, before or after such remonstrance, secms to 
have been a greater irregularity than the measure 
complained ef; to reprobate that measure publicly, 
as the division order does, was to mount still higher 
inthe scale of indecorum, but when the order goes 
so far as to prohibit to all officers in the division, an 
obedience to the commands of the president of the 
United States, unless received through division 
head quarters, it appears to me, that nothing but 
mutitiy and defiance, can be understood or intend. 
ed, 

There is another view of this subject, which must 
have escaped you, as I am pursuaded there is not « 
man in America less disposed to shift responsibility 
from himselfto a weaker part than yourself. Sup. 
pose the war department, by order of the president, 
sends instructions direct to the commanding officers, 
perhaps a captain, at Natchitoches (a post within 
your division) to attack the body of Spanish royal. 
ists nearest to that frontier; if the captain obeys, 
you arrest him; but if, in compliance with your 
prohibition, he sets the commands of the presiden! 
at naught, he would find himself in a direct con- 
Hict with the highest military authority under the 
constitution, and thus would have to maintain agaiast 
that “fearful odds,” the dangerous position laid 
down in your order. Surely this consequence could 
not have been foreseen by you, when you penned 
that order.* 

I must pray you to believe, sir, that EF have ex. 
nressed my opinion on this great question, without 
the least hostility to yourself, personally, and with- 
out any view of making my court in another quar- 
ter, as is insinuated by your anonymous correspon- 
dent. Ihave nothing to fear or hope from either 
party. Itisnot lkely that the executive will be of 
fended, at the opinion, that 7thas committed an ir. 
regularity in the transmission of one of its orders; 
and, as to yourself, although I cheerfully admit that 
you are my superior, I deny that you are my com- 
manding otiicer, within the meaning ofthe 6th art- 








*Let it here be remembered, that this illustrative 
statement wasstrictly in reply: gen. Jackson had said, 
‘if my order had been the subject of your animadver- 
sions, it is believed that you will at once admit It, 
and the extent to which you have gone.” General 
Scott, however, omitted one remark made by hin, 
on all the occasions alluded to: Speaking of the or 
der, he said; “nevertheless, as this indiscretion 0? 
the part of Gen. Jackson, no doubt, proceeded from 
that vehemence and impetuosity of character t 
which we owe one of the most splendid victories; 
not only of the country, but of the age, he (g¢ 
Scott) hoped, that the one might be tolerated on ac 
count of the other.”? This was omitted for opposite 
but obvious reasons, both by himself-and the anony- 
mous writer. Gen. Scott can confidently appeal te: 
perhaps, more than a thousand persons, in Europ¢ 
and America, in proof of the pride and enthusias™ 
with which he has uniformly spoken of the defence 
of New Orleans; and, he agreeg to be held infamous 
if two respectable witnesses will aver, that he w* 
ever heard, prior to the 22d December, 1817, to 
speak of gen. Jacksonin other terms than those ® 
admiration. | 
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cle of the rules and articles of war. Even if I be- 


Jonged to your division, I should not hesitate to re- 


peat to you all that I have said, atany time, on your 
subject, if a proper occasion offered; and what is 
more, I should expect your appobation, as in my 


humble judgment, refutation is impossible. 


As you do not doubt the imputations contained 
in the anonymous letter, a copy of which you enclos- 
ed me, I shall not degrade myself by any further no- 
tice of it. 7 " 

Ihave just shown the article from “The Colum- 
bian” to some military gentlemen of this place, 
from whom I learn, that it was probably intend- 
ed to be applied to a case which has recently oc- 
curred at West Point. ‘the writer is supposed 
to proceed-upon a report (which is neverthe- 
less believed to be erroneous) that brigadier gene- 
ral Swift had orders from the war department, more 
than twelve months since, to remove captain Par- 
tridge from the military academy, and that he sup- 
pressed those orders, &c.—The author is believed 
to be a young man of the army, and was, at the time 
of publication, in this city; but not under my com- 
mand, and with wom I never had the smallest inti- 
macy; | forbear to mention his name, because it is 
only by conjecture. 

Ihave the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. SCOTT. 
To major gen. Andrew Jackson, &c. &c. 
LETTERII. 
General Jackson to Gen. Scott. 
Head quarters, division, of the south. 
Nashville, December 3d, 1817. 

Str—I have been absent from this place a consi- 
derable time, rendering the last friendly office I 
could, to a particular friend, whose eyes I closed on 
the 20th ultimo. Owing to this, your letter of the 
4th of October was not received until the first inst. 

Upon the receipt of the anonymous communica- 
tion made me from New York, I hastened to lay it 
before you; that course was suggested to me, by the 
Tespect I felt for you asa man anda soldier and 
that you might have it in your power to answer 
how far you had been guilty of so base and inexcu- 
sible conduct. Independent of the services you 
had rendered your country, the circumstance of 
your wearing the badge and insignia of a soldier, 
led me to the conclusion, that I was addressing a 
gentleman. With these feelings you were written 
to, and had an idea been for a moment entertained, 
that you could have descended from the high and 
dignified character of a major general of the United 
States, and used language so opprobrious and inso- 
lent as you have done, rest assured, I should have 
viewed you as rather too contemptible to have held 
any converse with you on the subject. If you have 
lived in the world thus long in the entire ignorance 
of the obligations and duties which honor impose, 
you are indeed past the time of learning; and surely 
he must be ignorant of them, who seems so little 
to understand their influence. 

Pray, sir, dues your recollection serve, in what 
school of philosophy you were taught: that to a let- 
ter enquiring into the nature of a supposed injury, 
and clothed in language decorous and unexception- 
able, an answer should be given, couched in pom- 
pous insolence and bullying expression? J had 
hoped that what was charged upon you by my 
anonymous correspondent was unfounded; I had 
hoped so, from a belief that general Scott was a sol- 
cdicr anda gentleman; bit when I see those state- 
ments doubly confirmed by his own words, it be- 
comesa matter of enqiry, how far a man of honor- 
able feelings can reconcile them to himself, or lon- 


athe ee, 


ger set upa claim to that character. Are you ig- 
norant, sir, that had my order, at which your refined 
judgment is so extremely touched, been made the 
subject of enquiry, you might, from your standing, 
not your character, been constituted one of my 
judges? How very proper then was it, thus situated, 
and without a knowledge of any of the attendant 
circumstances, for you to have pre-judged the 
whole matter. ‘This at different times, and in the 
circle of your friends you could do; and yet had I 
been arraigned, and you detailed as one of my 
judges, with the designs of an assassin lurking un- 
der a fair exterior, you would have approached the 
holy sanctuary of justice. Is conduct like this con- 
genial with that high sense of dignity which should 
be seated in a soldier’s bosom? Is it due from a 
brother officer to assail in the dark the reputation 
of another, and stab him at a moment when he can- 
not expect it? I might insult an honorable man by 
questions such as these, but shall not expect that 
they will harrow up one who must be dead to all 
those feelings which are the characteristic of a gen- 
tleman. 

In terms polite as I was capable of noting, I ask- 
ed you if my informant had stated truly—if you 
were the author of the publication and remarks 
charged against you, and to what extent; a refer- 
ence to your letter, without any comment of mine, 
will inform how far you have pursued a similar 
course;—how little of the gentleman, and how 
much of the hectoring bully you have manifested. 
If nothing else would, the epaulets which grace 
your shoulders, should have dictated to you a dif- 
fergnt course, and have admonished you, that how- 
ever small may have been your respect for another 
—respect for yourself should have taught you the 
necessity of replying, at least mildly, to the enqui- 
ries I suggested; and more especially should you 
have done this, when your own convictions must 
have fixed you as guilty of the abominable crime of 
detraction—of slandering, and behind his back, a 
brother officer. But not content with answering 
to what was proposed, your overweening vanity has 
led you to make an offering of your advice.* Be- 
lieve me, sir, it is not in my power to render you 
my thanks: I think too highly of myself to suppose 
that I stand at all in need of your admonitions, and 
too lightly ofyou to appreciate them as useful. For 
good advice I am always thankful; but never fail to 
spurn it, when I know it to flow from an incompetent 
or corrupt source; the breast where base and guilty 
passions dwell is not the place to look for virtue, or 
any thing that leads to virtue. My notions, sir, are 
not those now taught in modern schools, and in fashi- 
onal high life; they were imbibed in ancient days, 
and hitherto have, and yet bear me to the conclu- 
sion, that he who can wantonly outrage the feelings 
of another—who, without cause, can extend injury 
where none is done, is capable of any crime, how- 
ever detestable in its nature, and will not fail to com- 
mitit, whenever it may be imposed by necessity. 

I shall not stoop, sir, to a justification of my order 
before you, orto notice the weakness and absurdi- 
ties of yourtinsel rhetorick: it may be quite conclu- 
sive with yourself, and I have no disposition to at- 
tempt convincing you, that your ingenuity is not as 
profound as you have imagined it. To my govern- 
ment, whenever it may please, I hold myself liable 
to answer, and to produce the reasons which 
prompted me tothe course J took; and to the inter- 
meddling pimps and spies of th: war department, 





*When, where? General Scott is ypconscious of 





the fact. 
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who are in the garb of gentlemen, I hold myself re- 
sponsible for any grievance they may labor under 
on my account; with which you have my. permission 
to number yourself. For what I have said, I offer 
no apology; you have deserved it all, and more, were 
it necessary to say more.—I will barely remark in 
conclusion, that if you feel yourself aggrieved at 
what is here said, any communication from you will 
reach me safely at this place. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) ANDREW JACKSON. 

Brevet major general W. Scott, United States 

army, New York. 


The foregoing extraordinary letter was laid aside 
until almost forgotten. When certain of his feelings, 
gencral Scott sat down to reply to it. He thought 
of New Orleans and some other affairs, in which the 
parties had been respectively engaged, and it ap- 
peared to him that a brace of pistols could add 
nothing to the character of either. He conceived 
that at the age he had then attained, some little re- 
putation for temper and moderation began to be an 
object worthy of his consideration, however they 
might be disregarded by his opponent. In fact, it 
did not once seriously occur to him, that the cou- 
rage of either could be put in question, and there- 
fore, he found himself perfectly at liberty to consult 
his sense of justice and propriety, rather than his 
passions. Yet he understands, that, on this point, 
general Jackson shrugs hisshoulders and looks mys- 
teriously, whilst he suiters his minions to flatter him, 
that he has obtained atriumph. Miserable vanity! 
Most puerile and unworthy conceit! A triumph 
over the fearsof gen. Scott! The latter does not 
doubt the courage of general Jackson; yet he might 
enumerate several affairs, in any one of which, he 
‘was, probably, exposed to greater personal danger 
than general Jackson has encountered in his whole 
military career. And here let him not “be called a 
a fool for boasting;” for he may say with one of the 
greatest of men, “mine enemy has forced me to 
yt.” But is ita boast, in an American, to assert his 
indifference to personal danger? General Scott has 
commanded some thousands of his countrymen at 
different times, and does not remember three indi- 
viduals among them, who were deficient in that al- 
most universal attribute. 

But the foregoing letter has been represented as 
a challenge, and the reply to it a non acceptance— 
on the ground of religious scruples. ‘The double false- 
hood will not escape the reader, although it be true 
that general Scott, ina playful humor, chose to treat 
the letter asa challenge. And as to the other point, 
however repugnant to his principles, it may be, 
«to doa contrived murder,”’ either under forms, or 
in violation ofthem, or by his own voluntary seek- 
ing—General Scott, whenever he shall think it ne- 
cessary, will be as free to defend his reputation 
against calumny, as he would be to slay a robber 
who should attempt his life on the highway. He 
knows of no code of morals which would disarm him 
in either case, nor does the promise in the following 
letter; for as that was made without consideration, 
so may it be withdrawn without explanation or apo- 


logy. 


LETTER IV. 
General Scott to general Jackson. 
Head quarters, lst and 3rd miltitary depart- 
ments, New York, Jan. 2nd, 1818. 
S1r,—Your letter of the 3rd ultimo, was handed 
me.about the 22nd, and has not been read, I might 


say thoughtof, since. ‘These circumstances wil] 
show that itis my wish to reply to you dispassionate. 
ly. | 
I regret that Icannot accept the challenge you 
offer me. Perhaps I may be restrained from wish. 
ing to level a pistol at the breast ofa fellow being, 
in private combat, by a sense of religion; but lest 
this motive should excite the ridicule of gentlemen 
of liberal habits of thinking and acting, I beg leave 
to add, that I decline the honor of your invitation 
from patriotic scruples. My ambition is not that of 
Erostratus. I should think it would be easy for you 
to console yourself under this refusal, by the applica. 
tion of afew epithets, as coward, &c. to the object 
of your resentment, and I here promise to leave you 
until the next war, to persuade yourself oftheir truth 

Your famous order bears date the 22d April, 1817, 
At intervals of three or four months thereafter— 
thatis, when it had been officially published to the 
troops of your division, and printed in almost every 
paper in the union—as if to challenge discussions— 
I found myself in company where it was the subject 
of conversation. Not being under your command, 
I was as free to give my opinion on that public act as 
any one else; for, I presume, you will not assert, 
that where an officer is not expressly restrained by 
the military code, he has not all the rights of any 
other citizen. For this fair expression of opinion, 
on a principle as universal as the profession of arms, 
and which opinion I afterwards, at your instance, 
state to you, in all its detail, you are pleased to 
charge me with having‘slandered you behind your 
back!—an accusation, which I consider the more 
amusing, as I never had the honor of being in your 
presence in all my life! I can assure you, sir, that 
nothing but my great respect for your superior age 
and services prevents me from indulging, also, ina 
little bitter pleasantry onthis point. 


It seems that you are under the further impressi- 
on that if you had been brought to trial for publish- 
ing that order--(an idea that I never heard any 
other suggest) and I appoined one of your judges, 
that, assassin-like, I should have approached the 
holy sanctuary of justice, &c. such is, I think, your 
language. Now, like you (without believing one 
word of it) it would be as easy for me (manually) to 
retort all this abuse, as it was for you to originate it; 
but I must inform you, sir, that however much I may 
desire to emulate certain portions of your history, I 
am not at all inclined to follow the pernicious exam 
ple that your letter furnishes. 


You complain of harshness on my part. My let- 
ter to which yoursisa reply, is, doubtless, somewhat 
bold in its character, but, believing that in an affair 
with you, it was necessary to have right on one’s 
side,in order to obtain approbation, I had no other 
care in its composition, than to avoid every thing 
personally offensive, as far as the truth, and a fair 
discussion of the subject would permit; and [ still 
rest persuaded, that the fact corresponds with my 
intention. Itis true, that I spoke of you and treat- 
ed you usa MAN, without the petty qualifications of 
common usages; because, in addressing you, they 
were then considered as so many diminutives, but I 
am now to apprehend that universal success and ap- 
plause have somewhat spoiled you; and that I shall 
ultimately be obliged to fall into the common place 
habit, observed in respect to common place people, 
and consider you as nothing more thana gentle- 
man. 


Permit me to request—I think I have a right to 
demand—a sight of the original anonymous lettet 





which has given rise to this discussion. If I mistake 
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not, your correspondentis a greater personage than 
you, perhaps, imagine—nay, 80 high, that he has 

once essayed to sit himself above the highest in our 
: political sphere. The letter shall be returned as soon 
as the hand is compared with that of a certain agent 
of the personage alluded to. 

J cannot close this letter without expressing a 
belief, that on the return of your wonted magnani- | 
mity, I shall be requested to burn the one which 
has elicited it, by way of apology for the injury it 
does me. Accordingly, it has been seen, as yet, by 
but one individual, (of my staff )$ and shall be held 
in reserve, until acertain time has elapsed—attend- 
ing that just expectation. In the mean time, I shall 
have the honor to remain, sir, very respectfully, 
your most obedient servant, 

‘ (Signed) 
To major general Andrew Jackson. 


W. SCOTT. 


No reply was ever given to the foregoing, and of 
course, gen. Scott has never seen the original ano- 
nymous letter. His suspicions and the whole cor- 
respondence were fully communicated, in January, 
1818, to a particular friend of governor Clinton, who 
was perfectly at liberty to give notice thereof to 
that personage. Whether he did or not, gen. Scott 
is notinformed. A copy of the correspondence it- 
self would have been sent to Mr. Clinton, but for 
the prohibitory regulation above cited, and which 
came out before gen. Jackson had time to reply to 
the letter, if he had been so disposed. Gen. Scott, 
until his opponent set him the example (a precedent 
not disapproved by the war department) supposed 
that the first sentence of the regulation, ‘all publi- 
eations,” &c. interdicted manuscript copies as well 
as others. Until then a distinction of this sort ap- 
peared to him absurd; for how easy would it be for 
any of the numerous persons to whom gen, Jackson 
has delivered copies, or rather parts of the corres- 
pondence, to print them. The moment they passed 
out of his hands they ceased to be under his con- 
trol. 

After all, it is possible that the suspicions above 
expressed are unjust, as it respects one individual; 
although there is not room to doubt, that the anony- 
mous letter was written to serve the views of Mr. 
Clinton, and that those views have been effected, at 
least so far as they respect gen. Jackson. Should 
gen. Scott ever discover or find cause to believe, 
that Mr. Clinton neither wrote nor dictated the 


- 4 . . , 
anonymous letter, there is no apology which one 


gentleman may prescribe to another, that shall not 
be promptly and ¢heerfully rendered. 

And here, general Scott must, in candor, state, 
that sometime during the summer or fall of 1818, 
When athreat of general Jackson’s (that he meant 
to visit New York for the purpose of “calling out” 
general Scott—published in a Georgia paper, on in- 
formation derived, as was said, from an officer direct 
from Florida) was mentioned in the hearing of Mr. 
Clinton, the latter replied— “general Jackson would 
have enough to do, if he undertook to fight every 
body who thinks with general Sco:t, on the subject 
othe famous order,”’—intimating thereby, that he 
(Mr. Clinton) was still one of those persons.—Gen. 
Scott’s informant who had previouslytheard of the 
Suspicion entertained in respect to the anonymous 
letter, was certainly impressed, in that incidental 
conversation, with the idea, that Mr. Clinton had no 
agency in dictating the letter: gen. Scott would be 
very well content to yield himself to the same belief. 

Gp For General Jackson’s order, which gave rise 


fa correspondence, see the Rezisier, vol. XH; p. 
J2U, 








Mexican Coinage. 

[Copied from the Gazette de Mexico into Havanna 

papers, and translated for the “Federal Republi- 
can.” | 

Statement of monies coined at the royal Mexican 

fnint, with the stamp of Ferdinand the 7th, in the 

year 1818, in gold and silver. 














MONTUS IN GOLD IN SILVER 
January, 409,624 00 
February, 829,671 25 
March, 767,782 00 
April, 1,022,715 00 
May, 1,074,226 00 
June, 604,149 18 
July, 973,041 00 
August, 819,080 00 
September, 767,811 00 
October, 1,037,647 125 
November, 1,024,557 00 
December, $535,921 00} 1,524,084 374 

$533,921 00} 10,852,367 00 








Tuble of monies coined at the mint of Mexico, in gold, 
silver and copper,* in the years 1811, to 18, in- 
clusive. 























YEARS | GOLD | SILVER TOTAL 
1811, {$1,055,263 75| 8,956,432 24|10,04.1,796 09 
1812, 331,646 00| 4,027,620 09} 4,409,266 09 
1813, 6,133,983 75| 6,133,983 75 
1814, 618,069 00} 6,902,481 53] 7,624,105 13 
1815, 486,464 03} 6,454,799 63] 7,042,620 28 
1816, 960,393 00] 8,315,616 04! 9,401,290 78 
1817, 854,942 00] 7,994,951 00] 8,849,893 00 
1818, 533,921 00/10,852,376 93/11,386,288 52 
8 years $4,920,798 78|59,638,252 39/64,889,244 4. 





*The amount of the copper coinage was, in the 
whole, $330,193 36; nearly in equal proportions in 
the years 1815, ’14 and 715. inno other, is any 
copper coinage returned. 

== 


New York Bills of Mortality. 


Report of deaths in the city and county of New York, 
for the year 1818, 

The whole number of deaths during the year 
1818, was 3265, viz. 984 men, 756 women, 857 boys, 
and 688 girls. Of this number, 783 were of, or un- 
der the age of 1 year; 328 between 1 and 2; 198 
between 2 and 5; 101 between 5 and 10; 134 be- 
tween 10 and 20; 383 between 20 and 30; 425 be. 
tween 30 and 40; 359 between 40 and 50; 239 be- 
tween 50 and 60; 140 between 60 and 70; 110 be- 
tween 70 and 80; 51 between 80 and 90; 12 between 
90 and 100; and 2 aged above 100 years. 

Of the diseases, 591 were cases of consumption, 
201 of convulsions, 106 dropsy in the head, 141 dy- 
sentery, 263 typhus fever, 87 of other fevers, 68 of 
infantile flux, 74 of hives, 195 of inflamations; 38 of 
intemperance, 92 of old age, 19 of small pox, 159 
still born, 24 of suicide, 111 tabes mesenterica, 123 
whooping cough. 

Deaths, in January, 250; February 221; March, 
254; April, 250; May, 221; June, 227; July, 325; 
August, 386; September, 363; October, 297; Novem- 
ber, 252; December, 259. 

REMARKS. 

The city inspector respectfully reports to the 

board, a statement of the deaths in the city and 
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county of New York, for the year 1818; amounting 
to three thousand two hundred and sixty-five, being 
an increase of seven hundred and thirty-eight above 
that of the preceding year. 

In consequence of the excessive heats that pre- 
vailed during the summer months of the past year, 
a greater number of deaths took place, during those 
months, than was usual in former years; this circum- 
stance, combined with the increase of our popula- 
tion, to which may be added the constant influx of 
emigrants, many of whom being of the poorer class, 
and unaccustomed to our climate, may account for 
the number of children that died of distempers pe- 
culiar to oursummer months, in an atmosphere unu- 
sually rarified. 

‘The returns of deaths received from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, however, sufficiently prove that the 
climate of New York is. as salubrious as that of her 
sister cities; to exemplify which, we need only ob- 
serve that inthe year 1817, the deaths in Baltimore 
(with a population,perhaps,of thirty thousand ) amount. 
ed to 1320 whilst in our city, containing a population 
at least four times greater, we had not more than 
twice that number. 

The fortunate exemption of our city from the pes- 
tilential visitation of the Yellow Fever, is justly a 
subject of general gratulation, and solemn thanktul- 
ness, and it is to be hoped that the same vigilance 
that, under Providence, has guarded us from its 
scourge, will be the means of shielding our city from 
its future visitation. GEO. CUMMING. 

City Inspector. 

New York, Jan. 11,1819. 

EDITORIAL REMARK. 

Mr. Cumming has travelled a long way out of his 
road to shew a most stupid ignorance, if not a wil- 
ful perversion oftruth. We hardly supposed there 
was any person above 21 years of age in the United 
States, who had learnt “to write a legible hand and 
evpher to the rule of three,” that would have ven- 
tured the assertion—“perhaps, the population of 
Baltimore amounts to thirty thousand,” for the pub- 
lic documents are in the hands of every one, and it 
is known from these that nearly ten years ago we 
numbered above forty-six thousand. It is also noto- 
rious to allmen, that our city has continued to in- 
crease atavery rapid rate, andit is quite reasonable to 
believe that our present population [as has been pub- 
licly stated in all the newspapers of the United States] 
amounts to not less than stxry THOUSAND. 

The editor of the Reatster, long accustomed to 
«endeavor to regard the United States as his home, is 
always glad to hear of health and prosperity in any 
part of it, and would not feel a spark of envy if the 
citv of New York were the healthiest place in the 
world—-but when such silliness, or wickedness, is 
uselessly practised in an oficial report to give it pre- 
eminence at the cost of another city, he cannot fail 
todeprecate and expose it. 





oe 
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Foreign Articles. 

We had prepared for this paper a considerable 
quentity of foreign articles, chiefly miscellaneous or 
statistical—but are pressed for room this week, 
and have postponed them for our next. 

The only things of much immediate interest are 
as foilows: 

There have been many failures among the mer- 
chants and bankers of Englan:l and France —money 
wag searce and all sorts of merchandize exceedingly 
dull. Stocks had fallen considerably in both coun- 
tres: that of the bank of the United States was quo- 
ted in Londoa at 20 a 211-38 8) to 93 2-4 dollars! 
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The British ports were shut against the import of 


bread stuffs. The last average of wheat was declar-. 


ed at 77s 7d. per quarter, 

In France, the king had been sick, but had got 
pretty wellagain. The export of cornis permitted 

There is nothing interesting from Spain. Ferdi. 
nand wastrying toeffect aloan. 

Hayti, Late accounts from this island indicate 
approaching hostilities between king Henry and 
president Boyer. A battle was expected. Boyer has 
directed that any of his people detected in‘acts of 
piracy, shall suffer death. 

Sours AMERICA. McGregor, with 2 armed vessels 
of 18 guns, 2 transport ships and 3 sloops, loaded 
with arms and munitions of war, hassailed from Aux 
Cayes for Carthagena. Many ofhis men are said to 
have deserted in consequence of not receiving their 
wages, 

The patriotsin Venezuela, under gen. Pies, are 
said,to have attacked Morillo’s army, near Cassa- 
gua, and left 600 ofthem dead on the field -no pri 
soners, with the loss of only 64 men. That Bolivar 
was waiting for 2500 English troops, which were as- 
cending the Oronoko ta join him, when his force 
would consist of 6000 men, 3000 English and 3000 
natives, with which, assisted by the squadron under 
Brion of 15 sail, it was expected that Morillo’s army 
would be entirely destroyed, retreat being impos- 
sible.” ; : 

The patriot brig Irresistible, of 14 guns, has cap- 
tured and brought into Margaretta the “late” royal 
Spanish brig Nereyda, of 18 guns and 142 men, af: 
ter ashort but lively action; in which the Irresistible 
had none killed, and only one wounded, whereas 
the other lost 38 killed and 22 wounded. The Nerey- 
da is a fine new vessel, carrying 18 pounders, and was 
on her way to Rio Janeiro with despatches. 





CHRONICLE, 

_ Something new!— An account is just now published 
in the newspapers, as if received only a few days 
ago from the correspondents of their editors in Eng- 
land, giving a description ofthe British stocks. The 
very article alluded to,was published in the Wrzxtr 
REGISTER more than seven years since, and partly 
made up for this work! See vol. 1, p. 62. 

President’s tour. A Norfolk paper of the 5th 
inst. says—The president of the U. States and the 
secretary of war,departed from this place at an early 
hour on Saturday morning for Elizabeth city, N. C. 
with the intention of proceeding from thence across 
Albermarle and Pamplico sounds to Wilmington, 
Charleston and Savannah, with a view to the careful 
inspection of the maritime froetier in that quarter. 
From Savannah it is understood that the presidert 
will take an interior direction and proceed as far 4s 
New Orleans, or take a westward course by Augusta, 
through Tennessee and Kentucky to the new states, 
as the season or circumstances may determine. 

[During the president’s stay at Norfolk, the cit 
zens vied with each other in tendering to him thei 
best respects. He attended a public dinner, and 
and was pre-ent at the laying of the corner stone 0! 
the new custom house, with military ceremony and 
masonic form. ] 

ihe Congress frigate, capt. Henley, has left Nor- 
folk forthe purpose of coming up to Annapolis, to 
take on board Mr. Graham, our new minister to the 
Brazils—After landing him at Rio Janeiro, she wil! 
proceed round the Cape of Good Hope, traverse the 
Indian and Pacific oceans, and return by Cape Horn: 
She is fitted for a two year’s c71's>, and has on board 
a large number of midsh:ipmen, Kc. 
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